























H: J: BAKER & BRO. 


271 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO SAVANNAH TAMPA 


Sole Distributors of 


DRIED ACTIVATED SLUDGE 
SANITARY DISTRICT of CHICAGO 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
POTASH SALTS, 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA, NITRATE of SODA, PERUVIAN 
BIRD GUANO, FISH MEAL, BONE MEAL, 


TANKAGE, BLOOD, NITROGENOUS, 
AND ALL OTHER 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 























INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 
DEALERS IN 


FERTILIZER’ MATERIALS 


SUPERPHOSPHATE — MULTIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


— OMEGA 


TANKAGE — 


- AMERICAN and FOREIGN POTASH SALTS -— 


— MINERAL AMMONIATES 
— COMPLETE 


FLORIDA PEBBLE ROCK PHOSPHATE-—68%, 70%. 


—- TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE — 


FERTILIZERS — 
72%, 15%, T7Yo. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE ROCK—72%, 75%, 77%, 





Let us quote on 


your requirements 





General Office: 
20 NortH WaAcKER Drive 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Southern Headquarters: 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TRADE 











Satisfaction at: Harvest Time 


Phosphate Rock 
Mines at 


MARK MULBERRY, FLA. 
MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 
WALES, TENN. 











wom: LOW-COST CROP INSURANCE! 






Include 20 MULE TEAM Borax in Fertilizers 
for All Field and Truck Crops 


OT all soils are acutely deficient in boron, 

that element in borax essential to plant 
growth. In fact, in the larger and more impor- 
tant number of cases, crops may not show 
definite symptoms of boron deficiency, yet 
benefit distinctly from applications of borax, 
both quality and quantity being improved. 
Since, under field conditions, it is often diff- 
cult to predetermine whether sufficient boron 
will be available during a growing season, 
agricultural experts now recommend that 
borax be applied annually to field and truck 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
New York « Los Angeles 


crops in small amounts which will not build 
up boron toxicity in the soil or injure boron- 
sensitive plants. Even if response is not noted 
in every year, small amounts of borax cost so 
little, they may be applied regularly with 
profit. 

Increasingly, manufacturers are now includ- 
ing Twenty Mule Team Borax in the mix 
to supply boron as recommended by local 
agricultural authorities. They know that the 
famous Twenty Mule Team trademark is their 
assurance of uniformity and quality. 
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.., 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Glue, Ground Lime- 
wil stone, Crushed Stone, Agricultural In- 
secticides (including Pyrox, Arsenate 
of Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 








FACTORIES 


Acid, Salt Cake; and we are importers Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
A : Baltimore, Md. _East Point, Ga. Pierce, Fla. 
sd ~_ of * = = : “ee Buffalo, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
venen , Fotes , sulphate oO Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Presque Isle, Me. 
Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. —Searsport, Maine 


. a 5 Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 
Fish, i 3 7 —— be Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
mine and sell all graces oO Orid@ — Cincinnati, Ohio No. Weymouth, West Haven, Conn. 


Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cleveland, Ohio Mass. — Wilmington, N. C. 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 





SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C. Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 

Buffalo, N.Y. East Point, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Port Hope Ont., Can. 

Carteret, N. J. East St. Louis, Ill. Montreal, Quebec, Can. St. Paul, Minnesota 
harleston, S.C. Greensboro, N.C. New. York, N. Y. vannah, Ga. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Havana, Cuba Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 

Cleveland, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. ilmington, N. C. 
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FLORIDA PEBBLE PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
Grades 77% B.P.L. and all standards to 68%. 
Also of special specifications—quality—calcin- 
ing—grinding. 


“ELECTROPHOS” — A superior quality of tri . 
superphosphate of approximately 48% availabl 
2Os. Almost white in appearance. 
“FLORAPHOS” SUPERFINE — A standard quality 
phosphate rock ground to 85% minus 200 mesh 


65% minus 325 mesh. Used extensively as a 
soil conditioner. Total P2Os 31%. 


“FLORAPHOS” FINE — Standard quality phosphate 
rock. Total PeO;s 31%. Ground to a fineness 
of 90% minus 100 mesh 60% minus 200 mesh. 


“FLOR APHOS” FILLER —A phosphatic product of 
ney 55% B.P.L. running 65% minus 
100 mesh. Used in place of inert fillers in fer- 
tilizer mixtures. 
Electric Furnace Products 
‘Phosphorus—Phosphoric Acid 75% Pure Food Grade 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK NICHOLS, FLORIDA 











coast. 


“TRONA 
POTASH 








Trona Muriate of Potash is now being used from coast to 


Uniformity — excellent mixing qualities — prompt 
deliveries — have contributed to the increasing popularity 
of this American product. 








Manufacturers of Three Blephant Borax and Boric Acid 
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608 South Grand Avenue 
GELES, CALIF. 
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That man is a benefactor to his race who makes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
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The President’s Address 


By JOHN A. MILLER 


President, The National Fertilizer Association 


An address before the Southern Convention of the National Fertilizer 
Association, November 18, 1941 


N viewing the present situation in which the 
fertilizer industry finds itself, it is inevitable 
that we give primary consideration to our 

relation to the world-wide conflagration which 
broke upon us with cataclysmic suddenness just 
before our meeting here of two short years ago. 
Try as we may, we are unable to think of the 
immediate past and the present in the face of a 
compelling attraction to look into the unpre- 
dictable future. Month by month and day by 
day, we have looked for changes in our in- 
dustry affairs of disturbing proportions due to 
the revolutionary upheaval of the social and 
economic order throughout the world. We must 
agree that so far our industry has not suffered 
the dislocation which we have had good reason 
to anticipate. 

The calendar year of 1941, soon to draw to 
a close, has been a reasonably good one for 
those engaged in the fertilizer business with a 
record consumption of close to 8,500,000 tons. 
The cash farm income from all sources has 
advanced from $8,500,000,000 in 1939 to $9,- 
100,000,000 in 1940 and to almost $11,000,- 
000,000 as estimated for 1941. There is every 
reason to expect an increasing cash income for 
the farmer in 1942 and a correspondingly stim- 
ulated demand for the products of our mines 
and factories. 

So much, at this time, for the immediate 
past and present. In an attempt to anticipate 
and foresee the problems with which we may 
soon be confronted, we must give first con- 
sideration to the future agricultural policy of 
our Government which may be summed up in 
a recent statement made by Mr. Wickard, 





Secretary of Agriculture, excerpts from which 
I now quote: 

“Food for Americans—food for the British ; 
food in reserve for the hungry peoples of 
Europe. That’s the triple challenge that faces 
American farmers as they wind up the 1941 
crop year and begin to plan for 1942. To meet 
it, American farmers next year must produce 
more than they ever produced before. They 
must set another record.” 

“We need a total farm production larger 
than the record production that we shall have 
this year. This does not mean that we want 
to produce more of everything. There’s no 
point in wasting labor, fertilizer, seed, land, 
machinery in producing more of things we 
don’t need—when there are so many things 
that we do need. We have a year’s supply of 
cotton on hand from previous years. We don’t 
need more cotton. 

“Now that the 1941 wheat crop is harvested, 
we have two years’ supply on hand. 

“And we have more tobacco on hand than we 
know what to do with. So, we’re planning to 
ask cotton, wheat, and tobacco growers to raise 
less instead of more.” 

“But when it comes to some of the other 
crops, and to livestock products, the story is 
different. We need more of them; a great deal 
more in some instances. 

“Next year we want to boost our production 
of milk by nine billion pounds. We hope to 
get 500 million dozen more eggs; we hope to be 
able to butcher eight million more hogs and 
three million more cattle.” 

Your immediate reaction to the above quota- 
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tion, with which you are doubtless familiar, is 
one of discouragement probably due to the 
opinion that cotton, wheat and tobacco are the 
principal fertilizer-consuming crops produced 
in the nation. As a matter of fact, although as 
late as 1927, cotton, wheat and tobacco con- 
sumed roughly half of the fertilizer tonnage. 
in 1941 only one-third of the total production 
was used under these crops. Also contrary to 
popular belief, as far as our industry is con- 
cerned, cotton is no longer King, its position 
having been taken over by that most democratic, 
most American and most widely grown crop— 
corn. 

Recent developments indicate that there is 
soon possibly to be a shortage of the better 
grades of cotton and that under the Lend-Lease 
Act wheat may actually be exported in large 
quantities to Russia and, perhaps, (if we may 
be allowed to let our imagination run) arrange- 
ments may be perfected to allow our friends in 
other lands to enjoy more of the delights 
afforded by the company of Lady Nicotine. 

Granting that we may be guilty of wishful 
thinking in assuming that the surpluses of cot- 
ton, wheat and tobacco will fade away, what 
then is our prospect? Our farmers have been 
asked to produce crops in abundance that have 
normally been consuming two-thirds of our fer- 
tilizer tonnage. This certainly will overbalance 
any diminution we may suffer in those crops of 
which there is now plenty. 

At our convention held at White Sulphur 
Springs last June, we were enlightened in de- 
tail as to the ability of the producers of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash to supply the 
defense and agricultural needs of this country 
in this hour of emergency. The subject of each 
elemental plantfood was dealt with by an expert 
in that field, and it will suffice to say here that 
the soundness of the predictions then made 
have been thus far amply sustained. Over 
capacity, that ghost who has arisen to plague 
us these twenty long years, may turn out to be 
a friend in disguise just when we need one 
most. It is reasonably safe to say that basic 
materials and plant capacity are adequate to 
meet anticipated demands, assuming that the 
Government can get into operation on schedule 
time the nitrogen fixation plants it now has 
under construction ; several of which are now 
approaching completion. It is true that the sur- 
plus of sulphuric acid to take care of the in- 
creased demand of defense needs and our in- 
dustry is not as great as we would like it to be 
and, at the present time, no additional produc- 
tion is contemplated. 


We were, and still are to some extent, 
worried about the adequacy of transportation 
facilities. These fears have in recent months 
diminished rather than increased. The Mari- 
time Commission is now permitting shipments 
of phosphate rock and sulphur to Norfolk and 
Richmond and ports North. There is also a 
strong possibility that additional ships will be 
brought out of the Great Lakes, as soon as the 
Soo Locks freeze, to relieve the shortage on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

Apparently our railroads are doing a magnifi- 
cent job in moving freight. Congestions in 
terminals and car shortages are occurring only 
in isolated cases, if at all. Only a few days ago, 
we were informed by one of the executives 
of a very important railroad system in the 
South that they had plenty of cars and locomo- 
tives available to haul more tonnage, even in 
the face of the fact that each month in 1941 
marked a new high over the preceding one. 

No effort will be made in these remarks to 
detail the activities of our industry in connec- 
tion with the various Governmental agencies 
and departments, many of which have been 
created due to the present emergency. The 
most important of these subjects will be covered 
by prominent speakers on our program. Our 
National Association, through its Washington 
office, is in constant contact with the officials 
engaged in defense activities. You all are well 
aware of the data and detailed information 
which we are called upon to furnish. Our 
Association must have frequent contact with the 
various branches of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of Production Managemen, 
the Office of Agricultural Defense Relations, 
the Maritime Commission and various other 
Governmental agencies. In addition, the con- 
stant interchange of ideas with the Departments 
of Agronomy and Fertilizer Control Officials 
of the various states is essential. 

An increasing proportion of our budget is 
being set aside for sales promotional work 
under the control of our Soil Improvement 
Committee and with the assistance of the staff 
of our Washington office. A book, “Hunger 
Signs in Crops,” has been published and with 
your support has been most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Motion pictures and film strip lectures 
have been, and are now, in the field and have 
been shown to several hundred thousand inter- 
ested persons. The “Fertilizer Review” now 
published quarterly is mailed to some 30,000 
persons and new pamphlets to keep abreast of 
the changing demand for plantfood, on what 
have been minor crops from a fertilizer-con- 
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suming viewpoint, but that are now springing 
into prominence, are constantly being published 
by your Association. This brief outline of the 
wide-spread activities of the National Asso- 
ciation is not intended to carry with it the im- 
plication that its actions have been so perfected 
as to entirely escape criticism. We have evi- 
dence to the contrary. But, if I may be allowed 
to make a personal observation, it seems to me 
that to conduct an industry the size of ours, 
with the responsibility that now rests upon 
it, without an Association to act as a clearing 
house for ideas, a means by which our defense 
activities may be synchronized and coordinated 
and the instrumentality through which essen- 
tial data may be compiled and valuable infor- 
mation disseminated—would be an utter im- 
possibility. We feel there is reason now more 
than ever before to solicit the support and 
counsel of all those who depend on this business 
for a livelihood. 

Who among you does not recall those lines 
of George Ward Hunt learned, perhaps, at 
school which run as follows: 

“We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if 

we do, We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 

men, we’ve got the money, too.” 

We, of this industry, do not face our task 
in this emergency with over-confidence or com- 
placency, but we do face it with the solemn be- 
lief that with an apparent adequacy of raw 
materials and good old-fashioned American in- 
genuity, resourcefulness, and hard work we 
may do well our humble part in assisting the 


farmer to carry the burden of feeding the 
hungry, that has been placed upon his broad 
shoulders. 


November Tag Sales 


Fertilizer sales in November in 17 States 
amounted to 188,800 tons, according to reports 
of tag sales by State control officials to The 
National Fertilizer Association. Contrary to 
the usual seasonal decline which occurs from 
October to November, sales in November, 
1941, were 83,000 tons larger than a year ago. 
This increase, however, slightly more than off- 
set declines reported in September and Octo- 
ber. November tag sales usually account for 
only two per cent of the total annual tonnage. 

The largest increases for the month, ton- 
nagewise, occurred in North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida. The latter was the only 
State where November sales were important, 
accounting for 37 per cent of the grand total. 
Sales in Indiana were considerably above 1940 
and 1939. Increases were also reported in the 
Midwest by Illinois and Missouri. Kentucky, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma were the only States to 
report no sales for the month. 

Total sales in the first 11 months of the 
year were slightly larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, and were 8 per cent 
above the January-November tonnage of 1939. 
Only three States—Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Missouri—reported decreases from the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 





November-——————_,, 


7 January-November ————, 














Per Cent 1940 1939 Per Cent 1940 1939 

State of 1940 Tons Tons Tons of 1940 Tons Tons Tons 
Wa Ss Sccoscals< scutes 392 9,300 2375 3,430 103 393,239 383,603 409,777 
NN: Gare 5 ass cae we 528 39,079 7,402 6,755 105 1,079,040 1,026,114 1,168,786 
Ss: arian ee eC a 112 13,860 12,372 6,585 104 698,322 669,025 663,519 
GOOrPNR 2s sane bob ceeae-na'e 92 13,992 15,244 6,025 105 778,366 743,367 678,637 
POTN cainio'chs a ss ao e9 Sis 117 70,187 59,767 67,684 112 570,236 507,915 478,105 
PAB iio, price a ob eet 110 1,650 - 1,500 3,050 100 573,400 572,050 553,650 
WEARIESIODE 30a 558 80 ees ee 22,675 2,070 10,425 116 355,467 306,758 310,396 
TORHORRe 52 SS ee Ss 740 910 123 10 97 141,351 146,361 130,354 
Arianne os os cic sas BOE. 225 0 1,200 116 114,425 98,950 73,222 
LMNMEEN Sods csc Seba en 438 10,300 2,350 1,400 115 174,810 152,325 155,688 
Pen I oS cin tae 238 4,275 1,800 1,575 116 135,576 116,784 90,982 
QMS 5s iis se ee Sees 0 0 0 0 164 10,950 6,663 7,022 

‘Total: South | .5.. 52:3 178 186,453 105,003 108,139 106 5,025,182 4,729,915 4,720,138 
RI oo iS aw to's ise 801 1,250 156 62 111 336,110 302,537 262,520 
PER Saks, Sse ine Fate ane 337 1,012 300 37 122 62,567 51,373 42,706 
RRR. > os occas cass Nave 0 512 1,967 99 121,976 123,102 120,009 
WR Fe ene een 147 115 78 0+ 99 86,849 87,572 67,556 
WRG hose code eae wat) 0 70 0 108 19,011 17,566 14,296 

Total Midwest ...... 213 2,377 1,116 2,066 108 626,513 582,150 507,087 








Granp Toral ....... 188,830 





106,119 





110,205 106 5,651,695 5,312,065 5,227,225 
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December Cotton Report 


A United States Cotton Crop of 10,976,000 
bales is forecast by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, based upon indications as of December 
1, 1941. This is a reduction of 44,000 bales 
from the forecast as of November Ist and 
compares with 12,566,000 bales ginned in 1940, 
11,817,000 bales in 1939, and 13,246,000 bales, 
the 10-year (1930-39) average. ‘The indicated 
yield per acre for the United States of 235.4 
pounds compares with 252.5 pounds in 1940, 
237.9 pounds in 1939, and 205.4 pounds, the 
10-year (1930-39) average. 

Harvested acreage is now estimated at 22,- 
376.000 acres which is 93.8 per cent of the 
23,861,000 acres harvested in 1940. The De- 
cember estimate is about 1.1 per cent less than 
used in preparing the reports for September, 
October, and November. The area in cultiva- 
tion on July Ist is placed at 23,250,000 acres 
with abandonment estimated at 3.8 per cent. 
In estimating abandonment the Board made 
allowance for acreage removed by farmers 
after July Ist for compliance with the agri- 
cultural Conservation program. 

The report of the Bureau of the Census 


Production (Ginnings)1 
500 Ib. gross wt. bales 
= = 





i 











1941 Crop - 
Average, 1940 (Dec. 1 
1930-39 Crop est.) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
State bales bales bales 
ee ee ees 292 388 490 
WEE. Gosct sv ikseus 33 25 28 
NN. (propia; .......5- 629 739 556 
NS ae 824 966 405 
SRE os Pos pic ois o's 070 1,132 1,010 624 
TIMER coos aes Socee k's 32 21 17 
oS ee eer 465 509 600 
NR 8s Sis noes oss 1,145 779 790 
OS eae 1,585 1,250 1,420 
IID i ch os oes wn 1,281 1,501 1,445 
Oe Gere eee 703 456 315 
SS ea eee 750 802 750 
cS eee he eared 3,766 3,234 2,745 
New Mexico ......... 100 128 115 
PUM sho occ Sci cys 159 195 203 
CUROTUOR 5 oo os. ees 333 545 446 
PEAT oes aes 16 18 27 
Unrrep STATES ....... 13,246 12,566 10,976 
ee oS ot 4.0 28 
Amer. Egyptian® ...... 17 33 62 
Lower Calif. 
(Old Mexico)® ..... 38 60 101 


1 Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton 
for ginning. Not including production of linters. 

2Included in State and United States totals. Sea Island 
grown principally in Georgia and Florida. American Egyptian 
grown principally in Arizona. 

> included in California figures, nor in United States 
total. 


shows 9,595,706 running bales (counting 
round as half bales) ginned from the crop 
of 1941 prior to December 1, compared with 
10,866,474 for 1940 and 11,110,486 for 1939. 


The Structure of the Fertilizer 
Industry 


New light has been thrown on the fertilizer 
industry—on its organization, type of owner- 
ship, and size of plants—by the 1939 Census 
of Manufacturers. The Census Bureau has 
recently published data on type of organiza- 
tion or manufacturing establishments which 
have never before been available. These re- 
veal the fertilizer industry as one of a large 
number of small plants, with a large propor- 
tion of them independently owned and 
operated. 

Type of Operation 

There were 764 fertilizer plants in operation 
in 1939, according to the Census. Of this 
number, 422 were of the central-administrative 
office or plural-unit type. Many of those, of 
course, were operated by companies or in- 
dividuals owning only two or three plants. 

Independent, or single-unit plants, numbered 
342, or 45 per cent of the total. They repre- 
sented 342 separate ownerships, each operating 
independently of the rest of the industry. 


Type of Ownership or Control 


Corporations controlled 590 of the 764 
plants. Of the remaining 174, 81 were indi- 
vidually owned, 62 were owned by partner- 
ships, 30 by cooperatives, and 1 under some 
other form of control. 

Plants owned by corporations had an aver- 
age value of products of $291,000 per plant, 
compared with only $79,000 per plant for 
plants under other types of ownership. 


Classification of Plants by Number of Wage Earners 


Most fertilizer plants are ‘small in size, with 
29.6 per cent of the total number of plants 
employing 5 or less wage earners, 65.5 per cent 
20 or less, and 88.1 per cent 50 or less. 

Comparative data on plants classified by 
number of wage earners are shown in the 
following table: 





Number of Percentage of Total Plants 

Number of Fertilizer ¢ an ‘ 

Wage Earners lants Actual Cumulative 
1-5 226 29.6 29.6 
6-20 274 35.9 65.5 
21-50 173 22.6 88.1 
51-100 64 8.4 96.5 
101-250 20 2.6 99.1 
251-500 7 0.9 100.0 

sc ee 764 100.0 
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Farm Production and the Defense 


Program 
By I. W. DUGGAN 


Director, Southern Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


An address before The National Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Georgia, 
; November 18, 1941 


APPRECIATE the honor you have con- 

ferred upon me in extending an invitation 

to address your annual Southern conven- 
tion. It is a pleasure to be back in Atlanta, 
and in my native State of Georgia, and the 
particular region I serve in administering the 
AAA program. 

I always feel at home in the company of men 
whose business it is to advance the cause of 
agriculture. Your concern has directly to do 
with one of the most important problems fac- 
ing the farmers of the country—the problem 
of increasing yields, of reducing the cost of 
production per unit, and maintaining the fer- 
tility of our soil. 

I do not need to tell you that these problems 
are most acute right here in the region you 
have selected for your convention. It is south 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
that poverty of the land goes along so notice- 
ably with poverty of human beings. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent of all the 
land, including woodland, in the 10 principal 
cotton-producing States is severely eroded and 
that an additional 25 per cent is moderately 
eroded. Farmers here in the Southeast, whose 
lands you may have seen from your train 
window coming into Atlanta, know at first 
hand what it means to suffer heavy losses 
from leaching and erosion. 

In our part of the country, several factors 
combine to aggravate this condition. Our 
rainfalls are abundant. Generally, our winters 
are mild and the ground is frozen only a few 
days during the year. Then, too, the South 
has always had difficulty finding a rotation 
system that maintains both the soil and the 
farmer’s income. And finally, our principal 
cash enterprises consist of row crops, and you 
know well enough the toll this system exacts 
of the soil. 

When we look at the country as a whole, we 
encounter much the same story, although in 
some areas the damage is not as great as here 
in the Southern Region. 


The people in the Soil Conservation Service 
tell me that approximately 280 million acres 
of crop, grazing, and forest land have been 
ruined or very severely impoverished by ero- 
sion. I understand that another 700 million 
acres are subject to erosion in some lesser 
degree. 

We have no right to sit back complacently 
when we realize that more than half of the 
land in the United States—more than a billion 
acres—has been damaged by uncontrolled wind 
and water. And the wastage is still going on 
before our very eyes. 

Most of you here today know the causes 
that have led up to this critical condition. The 
causes can be summed up in one phrase—bad 
farming practices. Now, in the past it was easy 
enough to mine the soil to the limit and move 
on to the West where there was more land 
to be had almost for the asking. That past 
is gone forever. The President’s executive 
order in 1936, withdrawing public domain 
from homestead entry, marked the end of an 
era. From now on, the American farmer must 
deal with the agricultural area as it actually 
exists. 

From my own personal observation, I can 
assure you that the farmers of the Southern 
Region are keenly alert to the problem. In 
fact, the farmers of the whole country are 
taking the matter in their own hands through 
the operation of our national farm programs. 

I don’t know what flashes into your minds 
when you hear the AAA mentioned or glance 
at the newspaper headlines. Not long ago it 
was fashionable to connect the AAA with 
cruelty to little pigs. At other times it sug- 
gested plowing under cotton or paying farmers 
“for not planting anything,” as some unin- 
structed critics put it. And today I believe the 
fashion is to link the AAA with parity prices, 
the very thought of which causes shudders to 
run up and down the spines of so many people 
who never did a lick of work on a farm in 
their lives. 
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I am not interested in these passing fads 
and fashions of dealing with the AAA. But I 
do want to give you my considered judgment 
on one matter. I believe that when the genera- 
tions to come Jook back at the farm programs 
as they are functioning today they will agree 
that far and away the most constructive, and 
lasting, and beneficial feature is our concerted 
effort to conserve our soil. 

All our strength as a nation is rooted in our 
soil. From its produce we are fed and clothed 
and sheltered. From its people are drawn the 
recruits for the industrial armies of the cities. 
As long as the good land remains good, in 
every sense of the word, the American way 
of life will somehow prevail. 


AAA Promotion of Fertilizer Use 


In view of these facts I am especially proud 
of the record the various agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including the AAA, 
is making in conserving the soil. Last year 
alone one of the outstanding achievements in 
the soil-building part of the AAA program 
was the use of over 12 million tons of lime- 
stone and almost a million tons of superphos- 
phate by cooperating farmers in carrying out 
approved practices. 

All over the country these practices are 


adapted to the needs of States and localities in 
a manner that makes definite assistance avail- 
able to farmers carrying out the conservation 
measures most needed on their land. The prac- 
tices naturally vary by areas and localities. We 


place particular emphasis on grasses and 
legumes, permanent pastures, green manure 
and cover crops, forest tree practices, lime 
applications, superphosphate application in 
connection with soil-conserving crops, and ero- 
sion-control and water-conservation practices. 
It is well recognized that lime, superphosphate, 
and often potash are needed to get a good 
growth of soil-building crops. 

In the cotton-producing states soil conserva- 
tion has been proceeding hand in hand with ad- 
justments in the acreage of cotton. During 
the 5-year period, 1928-1932, we had an aver- 
age of 41,500,000 acres planted to cotton. By 
July lst of this year the total had dropped to 
23,500,000 acres. Much of the land taken 
out of cotton has been planted to soil-conserv- 
ing crops to the great benefit of the South. 
More food and feed crops for home use have 
been planted, raising the standard of living 
on thousands of Southern cotton farms. 

The reduction in cotton acreage I have men- 
tioned served to point up the necessity for 
improving farm practices. The use of com- 


mercial fertilizer on cotton, for example, has 
shown a steady growth since we started climb- 
ing out of the depression. In 1934 cotton 
farmers used less than a million tons of com- 
mercial fertilizer. This year the total runs 
well over a million and a half tons. Not only 
has the total amount increased, but the rate of 
application on cotton farms has steadily in- 
creased during the past eight years. I was 
interested to learn that only something like 
205 pounds of fertilizer per acre, on the aver- 
age, were used back in 1932, while the last 
year the rate of application figure had climbed 
to more than 277 pounds per acre. 

Even more impressive is the latest peak in 
the relative use of fertilizer on cotton. This 
year about 460 acres out of every thousand 
grown received fertilizer. The ratio is double 
that of 1932. 

It is not surprising, therefore, when we con- 
sider better cultural practices on reduced acre- 
ages, more soil-conserving crops planted, and 
more fertilizer applied, that we are getting 
more cotton to the acre these past few years. 

If you examine the records, you will find 
that the average yield of cotton to the acre 
was 173.2 pounds for the five years, 1928-1932. 
Last year the yield had jumped to 252.5 
pounds, or better than half a bale to the acre. 
And this year, in spite of unfavorable grow- 
ing conditions, insect damage, and other set- 
backs, the yield was indicated as of November 
Ist to be 233.3 pounds to the acre. 

In terms of the cotton economy, this is good 
news, for increased yields per acre tend to 
lower the cost of production. More cash in 
the farmer’s pocket is the goal of all those 
interested in cotton. Your business prospers 
when the farmer has the money to put out 
for your product. 


Room for Greater Improvement 


From all accounts, the leaders in your in- 
dustry are exploring the~possibilities for im- 
provement all along the line whether in the 
field of technological advances or in better 
distributing methods or in holding the price 
to the farmer at a reasonable level. 

I want to commend your industry particu- 
larly for its progress in providing farmers with 
high-analysis fertilizers. This is going to mean 
improvement all down the line. By getting 
more plant food in a given tonnage, the farmer 
not only saves money, but he saves time and 
effort in applying the fertilizer to his land. 
And what is even more important in this time 
of national emergency, the use of high-analysis 
fertilizers cuts down on the use of transporta- 
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tion facilities so badly needed in defense 
activities. 

Even in ordinary times all these develop- 
ments and trends toward increased conserva- 
tion of the soil and toward better farming 
practices would be welcome, Today they are 
doubly welcome because the times are any- 
thing but ordinary. Our whole economy— 
agriculture as well as industry and labor—is 
entering upon a strain unparalleled in our 
history. We must keep our agriculture sound 
and healthy if the farming sector is to do 
its full part in the tasks ahead of us. 

What are these tasks? 

The tasks are many, but there is one big 
job. That job is stopping Hitler in his tracks, 
driving his pirate crews from the sea lanes, 
crushing the power of his mechanized land 
armies, and wiping out every vestige of his 
political system from every corner of the 
world. 


Agriculture’s Share in Winning the War 


This is a large order. It is the largest order 
we have ever faced. The order, however, is 
no larger than the danger we face. The cost 
of carrying through will be terrific. But at 
the most, it will be small compared to the 
cost of failing to do the job. If you have any 
doubt of this just call the roll of the captive 
peoples : 

Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Rumania—yes, Italy, too—and now 
the heart of European Russia. All slaves. 

We must not count the cost to keep free 
of those shackles. The American farmer 
knows well the issue. He has enlisted for the 
duration of the crisis. And by enlisted I 
mean enlisted—all the way, with no if’s, and’s, 
and but’s about taxes and dividends, about 
price floors and ceilings, about wages and 
hours and cost-plus contracts. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Wickard 
have called for the complete mobilization of 
American agriculture. That is what they will 
get. 

Thanks to our national farm programs our 
farmers—six million of them—are now ac- 
customed to acting together in a common cause. 
Yesterday that common cause was lifting agri- 
culture out of the pit of the 20-year-old de- 
pression of farm prices and income. Today 
that common cause is putting the total agricul- 
tural plant of this nation at the service of all 
people everywhere who are fighting their 
desperate fight against Hitlerism. 

Fortunately, the farmers know exactly what 
is expected of them. Production goals for all 





essential farm commodities have been set. 
These goals have been established on the basis 
of a thorough canvass of our actual needs for 
better nutrition here among our own people 
and the needs of the nations resisting the Nazi 
onslaught. 

All over the Southern Region—as well as 
throughout the country as a whole—farmers 
are being contacted by local farmer committee- 
men. Acting with other agricultural agencies 
they will work out the program in detail to 
determine just to what extent each individual 
can contribute to agriculture’s over-all job. 

I might say here that we are not trying to 
step up the production of all agricultural prod- 
ucts. We need less wheat, cotton, and tobacco 
grown next year. We need about the same 
amount of corn and rice. We need much more 
milk and dairy products, eggs and poultry 
products, meat animals, more vegetables, more 
peanuts and soybeans. 


Food for Britain 


We are already committed to turning over a 
large supply of animal protein foods to the 
British Government this year—enough to feed 
10 million people who otherwise would go about 
their war effort pitifully undernourished. This 
is not mere rhetoric. No one can talk 5 minutes 
with “Spike” Evans, the national AAA Ad- 
ministrator, just back from over there, without 
being stirred to the depths at the stories of 
human suffering among the millions of Britons 
who are so gallantly resisting aggression. 

The English Channel, I am fully convinced, 
is our last line of defense in this all-out struggle 
against Nazi tyranny. 

Whatever we do now to strengthen the Brit- 
ish hold on that line—whether it be to send 
food, munitions, ships, or anything else vital 
to the defense of that line—we must do with 
the utmost speed and the utmost thoroughness. 
Another of those “too late and too little” ges- 
tures, and democracy and freedom may perish 
from the earth. 

You can rely on the Southern farmer doing 
his full share in this food-for-freedom cam- 
paign. It so happens that the cause of national 
defense is one with the cause of Southern agri- 
culture. This time the cotton farmer, the pea- 
nut farmer, every farmer, is being asked to do 
something for his country and for humanity 
which is identical with doing something for 
himself, for his family, and for his neighbors. 

For years we have worked for larger and 
larger production of food and feed crops on 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Agricultural Defense Board 
Formed 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
has announced a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment’s administrative machinery, and the for- 
mation of an Agricultural Defense Board, 
composed of 11 Department officials. Through 
the reorganization, 19 line agencies of the De- 
partment are being placed in 8 groups, headed 
by administrators. Group administrators will 
be members of the Agricultural Defense Board. 
Administrators and agencies which will be 
under the general supervision of each follow: 

R. M. Evans, agricultural adjustment and 
conservation administrator. Activities of the 
AAA and Soil Conservation Service, the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation and the Sugar 
Division are included in this group. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, agricultural marketing 
administrator. Under this administration will 
be grouped the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Commodity Exchange Administration, 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service, ex- 
cept for the Division of Agricultural Statistics. 

E. C. Auchter, administrator of agricultural 
research. Under this administration will be 
grouped the activities of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Beltsville Research Center, 
and Bureau of Home Economics. 

J. B. Hutson, president, Commodity Credit 
Corporation. C. B. Baldwin, administrator, 
Farm Security Administration; A. G. Black, 
governor, Farm Credit Administration ; Harry 
Slattery, administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration; and Earle H. Clapp, acting 
chief, Forest Service, are administrators, but 
there have been no additions to their agencies. 
Other Board members are M. Clifford Towns- 
end, director, Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations; H. R. Tolley, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics ; and M. L,. Wilson, 
director, Extension Service. 

All agencies retain their Bureau status and 
through this grouping of line agencies, Secre- 
tary. Wickard states, “We hope to contribute 
our maximum effort toward helping farmers 
discharge the primary responsibility of Ameri- 
can agriculture during the emergency—the 
production of food and fiber needed by this 
country and her allies.” 
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Obituary 





GEORGE C. VENARD 


After a career of forty years in the fertilizer 
industry, George C. Venard, former vice- 
president of Armour Fertilizer Works died on 
December 18th in Atlanta, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Venard was born on August 17, 
1875, in Bloomington, IIl., and in 1899 entered 
the fertilizer industry in the employ of the 
Armour Fertilizer Works. For many years he 
was purchasing agent, later being advanced to 
the office of Vice-president in Charge of Pur- 
chases, which position he continued to occupy 
until his retirement on January, 1940. Mr. 
Venard was a regular attendant at the Meet- 
ings of the fertilizer trade and had a host of 
friends throughout the industry. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons, Theodore 
Venard and Haskell Venard. 


COTTON PLANS FOR 1942 


Preliminary State cotton acreage allotments 
totaling approximately 26,598,000 acres for 
1942 have been announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. The 1942 State cotton acreage 
allotments are about the same as of 1941, and 
will result in an allotted acreage of approxi- 
mately 27,400,000, after the minimum allot- 
ment provisions have been applied. 

Domestic cotton consumption will rise to a 
new all-time high level as the result of the 
entry of this country into the war, according 
to the New York Cotton Exchange. In recent 
months the domestic mill industry has been 
consuming cotton at a rate of about 10,400,000 
bales a year. Prior to the inauguration of the 
defense program, domestic consumption aver- 
aged only about 6,800,000 bales a year, and the 
largest consumption in any cotton year was 
about 7,800,000 bales. It is now thought that 
the annual rate may touch 12,000,000 bales. 


CEILING PLACED ON SECOND-HAND 
BURLAP BAGS 


Second-hand burlap and cotton bags cannot 
be sold for more than the highest prices that 
prevailed during the period November 15th to 
December 6th, under the provisions of a new 
emergency ceiling schedule issued on December 
16th by Leon Henderson, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration. Mr. 
Henderson cited the following factors as 


reasons why immediate action by his office 
was imperative : 

(1) Used bag prices, which have doubled 
since the start of 1941, are now threatening 
to get completely out of hand, especially on 
the West Coast, where flagrant profiteering 
and hoarding already have appeared. (2) 
Urgent demands from the Army and Navy 
for sandbags have been superimposed upon 
the existing heavy requirements for bags to 
package industrial and agricultural products. 
(3) Burlap imports are in danger of being 
completely interrupted by the war situation in 
the Far East. (4) Production of new cotton 
textile bags cannot be increased fast enough 
to make up the threatened burlap deficiency. 


MIDWEST FERTILIZER CONFERENCE 


The conference between agronomists repre- 
senting the Middlewestern States and members 
of the Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, Chicago, December 4th, was attended 
by: Dr. Robert Yoder, Ohio; Dr. C. E. Miller, 
Michigan; Dr. George Scarseth, Indiana; Dr. 
F. C. Bauer and A. L. Lang, Illinois; Prof. 
C. J. Chapman, Wisconsin; Dr. C. O. Rost, 
Minnesota; Dr. W. H. Pierre, Iowa; and Dr. 
William A. Albrecht, Missouri. The first ses- 
sion was a very constructive conference on 
grade recommendations. Recommendations for 
1940-41 included a total of 25 mixed fertilizers, 
and of these only 5 were recommended in six 
or more States. The new list for 1942 in- 
cludes only 19 grades of mixed fertilizers, and 
11 of these are recommended or suggested in 
six or more States. 

The afternoon session on December 4th was 
devoted entirely to consideration of the fer- 
tilization of soybeans and although the results 
of many experiments are inconclusive, all of 
the agronomists agreed that soybeans respond 
to a high fertility level. Good results in a 
number of instances have been obtained by 
plowing under rather liberal applications of 
fertilizer, and although definite recommenda- 
tions were not made by the agronomists gen- 
erally, they favor this method and feel that the 
industry will make no mistake in advising 
farmers to try it. Application with the seed 
is definitely injurious. Application of relatively 
small quantities with the modern corn planter 
is not injurious to the seed and has given good 
results in some cases—not so good in others. 
Broadcast application on the surface after the 
land is plowed has not been effective. In any 
event, soils that are below pH 6.2 should be 
limed. 
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The Fertilizer Situation 
in Great Britain 


The problem of providing adequate fertilizer 
materials for agricultural needs is one that 
Britain has had to attack from several differ- 
ent angles, calling as it does for adjustments 
to a rearranged agriculture, the best utilization 
of the fertilizer materials, and new sources of 
supply of those materials used in the largest 
quantities, according to Sir E. John Russell, 
D. Se., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, in a paper entitled “The 
Chemist in Modern Agriculture” (Chemistry 
and Industry, Sept. 13, 1941). 

In peacetime Great Britain imported 60 per 
cent of its necessary food. It must now look 
to its own lands to provide most of its food. 
Normally its agricultural activities were cen- 
tered in the production of livestock, which 
meant that much of the land was in grass 
rather than in grains and vegetables. However, 
the interruption by the war of the flow of im- 
ports of food and fertilizers required re- 
arrangement of the farms. Much of the grass- 
lands have had to be plowed under so that 
wheat and potatoes may be raised. The need 
for economy of fertilizers, says Sir John, has 
rendered it imperative that the maximum effect 
should be obtained from them. 

Before the war fertilizer materials were 
used for both types of farming, and consump- 
tion was rising steadily, especially of nitrogen 
and potash. Phosphate has always been used 
in great quantities, particularly in good years, 
when it could be afforded. At present the 
supplies of nitrogen are abundant and no 
shortage is feared. Potash, however, formerly 
was obtained largely from France and Ger- 
many, with some from Spain and the Dead 
Sea. It is reported that England expects to 
continue to import potash, although the quan- 
tity will not be so large and a shortage prob- 


ably will result. The domestic sources of 
potash, such as flue dusts and certain factory 
wastes, are to be exploited, but great care must 
be exercised lest they contain harmful ingredi- 
ents. Phosphate has to be imported, also. In 
peacetime it came from North Africa, the 
United States, and certain Pacific Islands; 
now it is difficult to obtain these supplies. The 
greatest problem in Great Britain will be to 
obtain supplies of sulphuric acid to convert the 
phosphate rock into superphosphate; and Sir 
John directed attention to the fact that as the 
war goes on it may be that chemists will have 
to find some other method of making soluble 
phosphate. 

Comparisons were drawn between the value 
of natural animal and vegetable manures and 
mineral fertilizers, and it was emphasized that 
there is no evidence that the former are better 
than the latter but that the reverse is true. As 
a matter of fact, the nitrogen in natural fer- 
tilizers is only about half as effective as the 
nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda. He states, “we know of no organic 
source of nitrogen that approaches nitrate of 
soda in effectiveness.” 

It has always been hoped that chemical 
analysis would indicate soil deficiencies and 
serve as a guide for fertilizing. Much work 
has been accomplished in this line, but none of 
the methods devised has proved entirely satis- 
factory. Sir John points out that the one most 
generally used in England is “the citric acid- 
extraction method originally devised by Dyer 
and since modified to make it more rapid and 
convenient. On the average, the response to 
fertilizers falls off as the amounts of citric 
soluble PsO; and of KeO increase and one 
can indicate limits beyond which application 
of these fertilizers is not likely to be advant- 
ageous. ***The limiting values are not, how- 
ever, absolute, but vary with the nature of 
the soil and conditions.” 
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NEW YORK 


Deliveries of Nitrate of Soda Stopped by OPM. Resumption Expected 
Shortly. Heavy Demand for Other Materials. 
Organic Prices Increase. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


New York, December 17, 1941. 

The most important happening in the fer- 
tilizer industry since the last issue, was the 
order of the Office of Production Management, 
which was received by the Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation early Monday, December 
8th, the day after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

This order stopped all deliveries of nitrate 
of soda, and no deliveries were made even 
against delivery orders which had been for- 
warded the previous week. 

At first it was thought that the situation 
would be clarified. within a few days and 
probably some deliveries be allowed, but up 
to now there has been no change in the situa- 
tion and no deliveries of nitrate of soda are 
being made. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphate of ammonia deliveries against con- 
tracts are still behind schedule. 


Superphosphate 


The manufacture of superphosphate has con- 
tinued to increase with demand heavy. 


Tankage 


Domestic feeding tankage quotations ad- 
vanced sharply, this material being offered at 
$4.75 ($5.7714 per unit N) and 10 cents, 
f.o.b. local producers’ plants. This represents 
an increase of 50 cents a unit over recent quo- 
tations. Imported material was also quoted 
at the above price. 


Dried Blood 


This material showed price increases similar 
to tankage. Domestic production in the New 
York area was offered at $4.60 to $4.75 ($5.59 
to $5.771%4 per unit N), f.o.b. New York. 


CHARLESTON 


Prices of Organics Continue to Rise. Freight Scarcity 
Affects Deliveries of Imported Materials. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


CHARLESTON, December 16, 1941. 

Nitrogenous——This continues very strong. 
Quotations are now around $3.00 ($3.64%4 per 
unit N) for December shipment. 

Blood.—Is being quoted around $4.50 ($5.47 
per unit N), bulk, f.o.b. Chicago. Imported 
material is now $4.25 to $4.35 ($5.16% to 
$5.29 per unit N), bagged, c.i.f. where freights 
can be obtained. Freight except to New York 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

Fish Meal.—Offers are scarce. Now quoted 
at $70.00 per ton, f.o.b. Norfolk. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Prices for the 8 per cent 
grade are $44.00, Augusta; $39.50 to $40.00, 
Memphis. ° 

Superphosphate.—This material is even 
tighter than formerly. 

Dry Rendered Tankage.—Feeding tankage 
is quoted for import at $1.10 per unit of pro- 
tein, c.i.f. New Orleans, but freights are al- 
most unobtainable. 

Bone Meal.—The 4% and 50 per cent grade 
is priced at $39.50 per ton, c.i.f. Tampa. 


BALTIMORE 


War Situation Causes Uncertainty in Fertilizer 
Material Market. Quotations on Burlap 
Bags Withdrawn for Present. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


BaLtrMorE, December 16, 1941. 
In view of recent war developments in the 
Far East, many of the manufacturers are 
wondering as to the ultimate effect war-time 
conditions will have on the industry, but in 
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the meanwhile they are marking time for the 
present. 

Ammoniates.—With a view of discouraging 
buying for the time being, producers marked 
their prices up on feeding tankage to about 
$5.70 per unit of nitrogen and 10 cents per 
unit of B.P.L., f.o.b. basis Baltimore. Blood 
was also marked up to the same basis, but, 
of course, as far as fertilizer manufacturers 
are concerned, they are not interested as the 
price is prohibitive. 

Nitrogenous Material.—Interest is at a 
minimum and the market is still nominally 
$3.75 per unit of nitrogen, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is still no re- 
sale material to be had, and all manufacturers 
are conserving their supplies for next spring 
season’s business. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Government officials have 
suggested temporary suspension of deliveries 
of Chilean nitrate of soda, but it is anticipated 
that this situation will be cleared up before 
long for agricultural use. There is no change 
in the market, which is now nominally $30.00 
per ton in bulk, $32.40 in 200-lb. bags and 
$33.00 in 100-lb. bags, f.o.b. warehouse 
Baltimore. 

Fish Meal.—The market is practically bare 
of Chesapeake Bay unground menhaden fish 
scrap, and fish meal, guaranteed 60 per cent 


protein, is quoted’ at $69.00 to $70.00 per ton, 
in 100-Ib. bags, f.o.b. Baltimore. 
Superphosphate—The position of this arti- 
cle is unchanged at $9.50 per ton for run-of- 
pile, and $10.00 for flat 16 per cent grade, both 
in bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, subject to change 


without notice. There are no heavy stocks 
accumulating, in view of the heavy demand 
for sulphuric acid, which latter demand will 
probably increase as the national defense pro- 
gram gets further under way. 

Bone Meal.—3 and 50 per cent steamed bone 
meal is still nominally quoted at $37.00 to 


$38.00 per ton, while 414 and 47 per cent raw 
bone meal is quoted unchanged at $37.50 to 
$38.00 per ton of 2,000 Ib., f.o.b. Baltimore. 

Potash.—There is likewise nothing new in 
this market, as domestic producers are now 
shipping to their utmost capacity to the various 
fertilizer manufacturers who contracted some- 
time ago. It is anticipated that there will be 
sufficient tonnage available to supply legitimate 
manufacturing requirements of fertilizer man- 
ufacturers. In the interim, no change in the 
market is anticipated. 

Bags.—Due to the war situation, no prices 
are being quoted at present on burlap for im- 
mediate shipment and probably will not be for 
some little while, as in addition to the un- 
certainty of securing supplies from India it is 
reported that the American Government is 
interested in supplies of burlap for sand 
bags. Therefore, quotations for the time being 
on bags have been withdrawn and some manu- 
facturers are not taking on any additional 
business at all until the situation is changed and 
clarified. 


ATLANTA 
War Influences Upward Trend in Commodity Markets. 
Nitrate of Soda Now Being Allocated. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


ATLANTA, December 15, 1941. 


With the declaration of war, there has come 
an unsettlement in the security markets. On 
the contrary, however, commodity markets 
have displayed a very different tone and for 
the most part prices have started an upward 
trend. 

Chilean nitrate of soda is now being allo- 
cated and what this actually means remains to 
be seen. 

War risk insurance rates have ail advanced, 
which will add to the price of all incoming 
commodities, to say nothing of the firming of 
freight rates, etc. 








Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor st 





fr DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
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The markets are as follows: 

South American Blood—$4.70 ($5.71% 
per unit N), New York. 

Imported Tankage.—$4.70 ($5.71% 
unit N) and 10 cents Atlantic Coast. 

Domestic Nitrogenous.—$2.45 ($2.98 per 
unit N), western producing points. 

Machine Dried Menhaden Scrap.—$65.00. 
Norfolk. ‘ 

Acidulated Fish—Nothing offered. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Current American 
production apparently already sold or allocated. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Being rationed. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Prime 8 per cent, $38.50, 
Memphis; Southeastern mills, $43.00. 


CHICAGO 


War Produces Sellers’ Market on Fertilizer Organics 
with Buyers Cautious. Feed Market Active. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


Cuicaco, December 15, 1941. 


Following the outbreak of hostilities between 
the United States and Japan, the producers of 
organics became more bullish and some of them 
withdrew from the market. Buyers, however, 
preferred adopting a cautious or sideline atti- 
tude; therefore no trades were reported. In- 
quiry for deferred shipments met with scant 
attention from sellers. 

The feed situation has turned active, with 
prices of the finished articles advanced $2.50 
to $5.00 per ton. 

Nominal prices are as follows: High grade 
ground fertilizer tankage, $3.50 to $3.75 
(4.25% to $4.56 per unit N) and 10 cents; 
standard grades crushed feeding tankage, 
$5.00 to $5.10 ($6.08 to $6.20 per unit N) and 
10 cents; blood, $4.85 to $5.00 ($5.89%4 to 
$6.08 per unit N); dry rendered tankage, 
$1.05 to $1.10 per unit of protein, Chicago 
basis. 


per 


WILMINGTON 


Main Interest is in Immediate Delivery of Materials 
Previously Ordered. Organic Markets Advancing. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer.” 


WiimincrTon, December 15, 1941. 

Principal activity in the fertilizer trade is 
now represented by efforts to get early ship- 
ments on material already booked. Everyone 
is taking into their plant all they can store, 
in order that they may not be handicapped 
by traffic congestion after the first of the 
year. There is very little material being offered 
and the buyers are far more numerous than 
the sellers. 

All organic markets are rapidly advancing. 
Fishing continues very poor on the Atlantic 
coast. Producers are struggling to deliver 
contracts already made, and at the moment 
there are no offerings being made by any of 
the Carolina producers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Market Quet with Prices Nominal. Shortage in Spot 
Supplies of Chemical Materials. 
Exclusive Correspondence tc “The American Fertilizer.” 
PHILADELPHIA, December 17, 1941. 


Quiet still prevails in this section, and in 
most instances markets remain nominal. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is obtainable only at 
resale. 

Nitrate of Soda is temporarily unobtainable. 


Dried Blood has shown an advance since 
last report. 


Tankage market remains unchanged. 

Bone Meals are available in small quantities 
at previously reported figures. 

Low-Grade Ammoniates are scarce and in 
good demand with steadily rising prices. 





— 


MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


PULVERIZED 


MASCOT 


Trade Mark Registered 





American Limestone Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





“It’s a Dolomite” 
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MENTION 


Fruitful harvests? They’re a ‘‘must” today 
as never before! Ample food supplies are 
the very basis of the nation’s effort. And 
to help soils throughout the country do 
their best job, American agriculture is 
making the heaviest demands upon the 
domestic potash industry in its history. 
As an important factor in this industry, 
we recognize our responsibility to see 
that agriculture shall not want for quality 
potash. Today management, personnel 
and equipment of the United States Potash 
Company are working together as a 
close-knit unit to assure adequate supplies 
of this major plant food in the days ahead. 


UNITED STATES Sores COMPANY 


Incorporat 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 

Also 50% K,0 Grade 
MANURE SALTS 

22% K.0 Minimum 
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TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 


Farming and Mining Work Continuing at Peak 
Activity. Consumers Taking Immediate 
Delivery of Phosphate Rock. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer.” 


Co_umBIA, TENN., December 14, 1941. 


The first two weeks of December have 
brought considerably more cold weather and 
some more welcome rain, but for the most 
part the beautiful weather of November has 
continued and outside work of all kinds, con- 
struction of plants, fall and winter plowing, 
getting tobacco to the many loose leaf floors, 
even some late combining of lespedeza, and 
work in the mines, proceeds with hustle and 
rapidity and the highways are cluttered with 
trucks and cars. Tobacco prices in the sales 
still under way have all been good. As usual, 
the tobacco grown on the high-phosphate land 
of middle Tennessee has topped the market, 
giving still further assurance to fertilizer 
manufacturers that brands for tobacco should 
have a high content of phosphoric acid. 

Consumers of phosphate rock in all chan- 
nels are apparently waking up to the fact that, 
as we are in total war, they had better get 
their supplies while transportation is obtain- 
able and before the freight increase is put into 
effect to make up for the strike settlement. 
Shipments so far in December resemble the 
business ordinarily done in September. Ground 
rock for direct application has already ex- 
ceeded by over 50 per cent the volume of the 
entire month of December, 1940. Orders now 
on the books far exceed plant capacity for 
rest of December, and it will take well into 
January to catch up. 

This increase is, of course, somewhat due to 
price and grade change to go into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, but by far the most of it comes 
from the terrible weather in the cornbelt. This 


so delayed getting both corn and soy beans out 
of the field that still more than one-third 
of the crop is unharvested. Much business in 
spreading ground phosphate rock that would 
have come in October and November, is only 
just getting under way in December. 

The principal shipper of ground rock for 
farmers has advanced its price on high grade 
32 per cent P.O; to $11.50 per ton, f.o.b. Mt. 
Pleasant in bulk, and $13.00 in bags, plus state 
fertilizer tax where applicable, customer pay- 
ing freight. They sell the low grade 30 per 
cent at $1.50 per ton less. For many years 
the price made in Illinois has been lower 
than in other states, but now the price is uni- 
form for shipment to all states east of 
Montana. The fineness of 85 per cent to wash 
through 300 mesh is guaranteed on both. 

On December 5th bids were opened by AAA 
for 20,000 tons of low grade coarsely ground 
rock phosphate for distribution in Illinois, but 
no award has as yet been made. Shipments 
on present AAA contract so far in December 
have been by far the largest so far in 1941. 

The phenomenal yield of 190.1 bushels of 
corn made by Herman Barrett of Fort Branch, 
Ind. just crowned corn king at Chicago, was 
secured on land treated with rock phosphate, 
run in legume pasture, treated with high grade 
commercial fertilizer and 300 lb. of rock phos- 
phate per acre when planted with hybrid seed 
corn. Next year he expects over 200 bushels 
per acre. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE IN SPAIN 


It is reported that the fertilizer shortage in 
Spain is quite severe at the present time. It 
was estimated that 200,000 metric tons would 
be needed to meet fall requirements but so far 
less than 10,000 tons have been available. Most 
of Spain’s fertilizer, outside of potash, must 
be imported. 











BALTIMORE 








NITROGANIC TANKAGE 


Let us tell you about this new fertilizer material. We solicit inquiries. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
271 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


SAVANNAH TAMPA 
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Interesting Facts 


about 


SULPHUR 


not 


Generally Known 


Pipe Lines 


More than seventy miles of pipe constitute the vital circulatory system of the 
Newgulf Sulphur mining plant of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. Pipe 
ranging from 16-inch mains, carrying the supply of hot water to the field, 
to the small arteries which distribute the steam and air. * Sulphur lines, 
steam lines, air lines, mud lines, hot and cold water lines, “bleed water” 
lines, course in smooth symmetrical array from the plant, over the terrain 
and into the depths of the earth; welded to make them tight; suspended on 
rollers and provided with expansion loops to allow for changes in tempera- 
ture; and insulated to prevent heat loss. %* Each with a specific function. 
Each separate line delivering in its turn, under carefully regulated condi- 
tions, water, steam, mud, “bleed water” and air—so that Sulphur may flow 
in an uninterrupted stream to vital American industries. 


EXAS Gui4eSULPHUR (0. 


75E.45" Street (ay New York City 
Mines: Newguifar d Long Point,Texas 





12-TG-5 
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October Superphosphate Product- 
ion Above Last Year 


Superphosphate production in October at 
plants which report to The National Ferti- 
lizer Association was somewhat higher than 
in October, 1940, thus continuing the upward 
trend of past months. A moderate increase in 
output at plants in the southern area was suffi- 
cient to more than offset a decline in the 
northern area. Since production has been well 


Superphosphate Production, Shipments, and Stocks for 
October and January-October, 1941 and 1940 


Expressed throughout in equivalent tons of 16% A.P.A. Based 
on reports by acidulators to The National Fertilizer Assn.f 


7— United States —, 
October 1941 1940 
Stocks—First of month: 
Bulk superphosphate 
Base & mixed goods 
Production : 
Bulk superphosphate 
Base & mixed goods 


864,376 
409,821 


363,075 
10,338 


373,413 
52,121 


953,306 
322,535 


346,573 
8,118 


354,691 


49,813 
—791 


1,679,554 





Total Production 


Other Receipts* 
Book Adjustments 





Total Supply 1,698,028 


Shipments : 
Superphosphate : 
To mixers 
To other acidulators 
To consumers, etc. 


109,840 
52,359 
108,208 


270,407 
61,929 


332,336 


112,704 
49,997 
78,422 


241,123 
76,302 


317,425 





Total Superphosphate ... 
Base & mixed goods 





Total Shipments 


Stocks—End of month: 
Bulk superphosphate 
Base & mixed goods 


Total Stocks 


903,184 
462,508 


1,365,692 . 


1,009,720 
352,409 


1,362,129 





Accumulated Production and Shipments for 
January-October 
-— United States —, 
1941 1940 
Production : 
Bulk superphosphate 
Base & mixed goods 


3,266,840 
111,937 


3,378,777 


2,971,009 
108,154 


3,079,163 





Total Production 
Shipments : 
Superphosphate : 
To mixers 
To other acidulators 
To consumers, etc. 


1,255,776 
578,125 
1,045,315 


2,879,216 
1,358,219 1,297,991 


Total Shipments 4,237,435 3,725,020 


+ Represents approximately 85 per cent of total production. 
* Includes inter-company transfers. 
Base includes wet and/or dry base. 


1,200,687 
428,903 
797,439 


2,427,029 





Total Superphosphate ... 
Base & mixed goods 





maintained this year, the seasonal rise from 
September was not quite as great as that which 
occurred both last year and in 1939. 

Total production in January-October, was 
10 per cent larger than in the first 10 months 
of 1940. The increases at northern plants 
amounted to 6 per cent, compared with a 13 
per cent increase in the South. 

The most important change in shipments in 
October, as compared with a year ago, was a 
marked increase in reported shipments to con- 
sumers. All classes of shipments in the Janu- 
ary-October period were larger this year than 
last. 

There has been no large accumulation of 
stocks this year because shipments have in- 
creased sufficiently to nearly balance the in- 
crease in production. Total stocks at the close 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc., 
and for help and employment, in this column, same 
type as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 





FOR SALE 


OR SALE—FERTILIZER PLANT. Stedman 

Dry Mixing Plant complete with Bag Printing 
Press. Capable of turning out as much as 10,000 tons 
of mixed goods per season. Address, Victor Corton 
On, Company; Garrney, S.C. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED man with eight or ten years’ experience 

in the manufacture of superphosphate and com- 
plete fertilizers to act as Assistant Superintendent of 
plant in middle west. Must have High School educa- 
tion or better and must be able to furnish best of 
references. Excellent opportunity for promotion. In 
applying please state age and salary expected. Address 
“510,” care THe AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia. 


7 ee 





Dependable for Fifty Years 


All-Steel 
Self-Contained 


Fertilizer 
Mixing Units 

Batch Mixers— 
Dry 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S. A. Founded 1834 
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Here's a PROFIT-MAKER 


For Firms that sell to Vegetable and Fruit Growers 


If a salesman walked into your office and told you he had a product that 
will earn you a good profit—that is easy to sell—that means a steady business 
in repeat sales—that is nationally advertised—you would probably be interested 
and would want to ask questions. 


This advertisement is that salesman. 


The product is Pyrocide Dust, the fastest growing insecticide in America 
today. Introduced in 1935, it has been tested and used for more than six years 
with constantly growing acceptance. 


Pyrocide Dust is now being sold by our licensees at a profit. There is no 
supply problem. The price for 1942 will actually be lower than in 1941. The 
license agreement under which we operate is being offered to reputable firms with 
established credit rating. A letter from you today will bring the following help- 
ful information: facts about our field work with experiment stations, county 
agents and growers, history of the success of Pyrocide Dust, a unique selling 
plan that our licensees like, and advertising and sales promotional helps. No 
aan Write Mr. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, 

innesota. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. - Minneapolis, Minn. 














SPECIFY 
THREE ELEPHANT 


wm BORA X 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REO. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


- - - « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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of October were only slightly above a year ago 
due to an increase in base and mixed goods. 
Stocks of bulk superphosphate were under last 
year. At the end of October, stocks in base and 
mixed goods were the largest for the period 
in over a decade. 


GOVERNMENT DISCONTINUES 
FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Monthly statistics on fertilizer exports and 
imports will no longer be available. Publica- 
tion of foreign trade statistics, has been dis- 
continued because of the information which 
they give to the enemy, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. For some time a 
breakdown by countries has not been available. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association to discontinue the 
issuance of the Export and Import Service 
Letter, after 16 years of publication. 


TEXAS TONNAGE INCREASING 


Dr. G. S. Fraps, State chemist in charge of 
the administration of the fertilizer law of 
Texas, announces that sales reported by 
counties this season in Texas were 115,850 
tons as against 107,950 tons for the previous 
year. Amounts sold in the several counties 
show that the increased quantities used during 
the season were distributed largely over the 
northeastern part of the State. Texas ton- 
nage has not yet reached the pre-depression 
5-year average level of 1925-29, which was 
128,691 tons. 


OHIO PASTURE CONFERENCE URGES 
USE OF FERTILIZER 


The Ohio pasture and meadow conference 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, on De- 
cember 9th and 10th, was attended by 120 agri- 
cultural workers, fertilizer industry men, and 
farmers. Pasture improvement and forage 
production and utilization was discussed by 19 
staff members of Ohio State University. 
Nearly every speaker emphasized the import- 
ance of fertility of getting high yields and 
high quality of forage with the rather general 
recommendation of lime, if needed, 400 pounds 
per acre per year of fertilizer on a sod crop, 


and at frequent intervals on pasture with con- 
servation of manure. With the food-for- 
defense program and our actual entry into 
the war, it was felt that this was the logical 
time intensively to improve pastures and forage 
crops. At the end of the two-day conference 
the group enthusiastically requested another 
similar one next year. 


REPAIR PRIORITY CHANGED 
The Division of Priorities, OPM, has estab- 
lished a new order known as Preference Rating 
Order P-100 to help manufacturers obtain re- 
pair and maintenance supplies. This replaces 
the former Repair and Maintenance Order 


P-22. 


FARM PRODUCTION AND THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 11) 
every farm in the cotton-growing States. Now 
comes the defense program to give us just the 
spur to action we needed all along. 

You may in your travels hear some people 
ask this: 

“What can the small farmer do—the farmer 
without adequate land or other facilities for 
producing large quantities of milk and eggs, 
meats, and vegetables ?” 

The answer is that the small farmer should 
be encouraged to produce all he possibly can 
for his own use at home. By doing this he will 
contribute to the national defense program in 
two very definite ways: 

First—by growing at home the products he 
normally has been buying in the past, he re- 
leases that amount of food to be used in other 
areas where needed. 

Second—more and better food on the farm 
table—more pasture lands—more home gardens 
—mean better diets and healthier and stronger 
people—a vital factor in national defense. 

Because of seasonal production, there will be 
some surplus from time to time on nearly every 
one of the 2,367,000 farms in the principal 
cotton-growing States—here a few dozen extra 
eggs, there a few extra pounds of butter. You 
can readily see how the total volume can mount 


up. 








Fertilizer Machinery anp Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS - - 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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DEPENDABLE! 


@ Large stocks of seasoned materials, avail- 
able for prompt shipment keyed to your 
needs. 

@ Dependable analysis—and every shipment 
reaches you in good mechanical condition. 
Write or wire us your next order for 


‘Suectaliaing in T x : a L E 
Sulphate of Ammonia SUPERPHOSPHATE 


ey, Sorade: Anamaniates 46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
Superphosphate * 








Sulphuric Acid Sek oe 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Bags % 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Inquiries and offerings Division 
invited TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Sales Agents: 
Washington, D. C ls pp 
KEYSER BUILDING 716 Investment Bldg. \ New York, N. ¥. 
A Mark of Te Reliability 





























Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 


Fertilizer , Cottonseed 
Materials * Products 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF 
Nitrogenous Material - Bone Meal 
Nitrate of Soda - Potash Salts 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


South American Blood and Tankage 
Foreign Whale and Fish Guano 
Exclusive Selling Agents 
Duvat Texas SuLpHUR Company, Houston, TEXAs 


Home Ofice: ATLANTA, GA. —asucrarr 


Offices: NORFOLK, VA., National Bank of Commerce Bldg.; CHARLESTON, 8. C., Exchange Bank Bldg. 











casera Me 
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Food. we hear it said, will win the war and 
write the peace. More food now and better 
food now will help the South win another war, 
her long-standing war against poverty, against 
malnutrition, against hunger, and the many 
physical and social ills that spring from too 
little food and the wrong kind of food to eat. 

During your deliberations here I hope that 
your attention may center on our total situation 
as well as the technical aspects of agriculture 
of immediate interest to you in your special 
field or to me in my special field. Certainly all 
of us must bring out in the open this danger 
of inflation that confronts us. 

On many occasions recently, addressing farm 
groups, I have said quite frankly that another 
blow-up similar to the one we went through 
in the early 1930’s will land us in the bottom 
of the ditch. And if we happen to land there, 
I don’t think we'll ever pull out again with 
our democratic processes intact. 


Price Situation Needs Attention 


We must take this price situation in hand 
while the taking is good. The obligation to 
halt inflation rests squarely upon every group 
in America—farmers and business men, union 
labor members and bankers, taxi drivers and 
coupon clippers. You can’t in fairness crack 
down on one group, or two or three groups, 
and pass the others by. If you’re going into 
the business of controlling prices, then you’ve 
got to control every element entering into the 
price structure. 

The farmers have evidenced their willing- 
ness to go along with any equitable plan for 
holding the price level within necessary bounds. 
But farmers are not disposed to stand on the 
side lines while price ceilings are slapped on 
their commodities with no restrictions on the 
wages of organized labor and the profits of 
organized industry. 

We must share and share alike in this pro- 
cess of total defense. Farmers will gladly share 
in the hardships and privations, they also want 
to share in the breaks along with labor and 
industry. 

Seen against the background of the mortal 
peril we stand in as a people, this haggling of 
ours and this name-calling are utterly unworthy 
of us. In the long run, public opinion will deal 
drastically with any set of men which coins 
money out of this present crisis. 

Let us suppose that we do get hold of our- 
selves and come through the defense effort 
without a tailspin. What kind of a world will 
lie before us? 


MENTION 


Nobody knows. 

Perhaps a world altogether different from 
the one we see now in chains and ashes. It will 
be our world to grapple with as best we can. 

It is time now for all of us—you in your 
particular industry and me in my official po- 
sition—to start thinking and planning ahead-~ 
not wishful thinking, nor aimless planning, but 
hard, straight thinking, and careful, realistic 
planning. 

Under any new world order we shall still 
find it necessary to wage relentless war here in 
the South on our old familiar enemies: low 
income, depleted soil, too many people on too 
little land, too little food for too many mouths, 
too much preventible disease, too much in- 
excusable ignorance. 

We must see to it, as we confront our pres- 
ent challenge and our future possibilities, that 
we do not sow to the wind as we did in the 
last World War. For if we do, we shall just 
as surely reap the whirlwind. 

In this connection, I think at once of the 
soil-building and soil-conserving aspects of the 
farm program. To revert to my theme at the 
beginning of this address: If we do no more 
than pass on the great heritage of our soil, 
preserved and enriched for those coming after 
us, we need not fear the verdict of the future. 

The farmers I am working with are coming 
more and more to realize that their program is 
only one part of a large whole—a cooperative, 
concerted effort of all the people to control and 
direct the forces that vitally affect their wel- 
fare. That is what all the shooting is about 
the world over. Either the people must take 
the new forces of the Twentieth Century into 
their own hands for their own well-being, or 
these forces will make slaves of us all. 

It is in the Anglo-Saxon tradition that Brit- 
ons never, never shall be slaves. That goes for 
Americans, too. 
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Plant Food for Fertilizer Sales 


IN the cultivation of fertilizer orders—through sales literature—a 
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difference between a spotty crop of orders and the harvesting of a 
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supplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 





ACID BRICK 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACID EGGS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACIDULATING UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMO-PHOS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
AMMONIA—Anhydrous 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New Yerk City. 


AMMONIA OXIDATION UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
York City 


AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR TAKEUPS 
Link-Belt. Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BABBITT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAGS AND BAGGING—Manufacturers 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS (Waterproof)—Manufacturers 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


New 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

BAG PILERS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

BEARINGS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

BELT LACING 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

BELTING—Chain 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

BELTING—Leather, Rubber, Canvas 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

BOILERS—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. 

BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Keim, Samuel L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS—Elevator 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 





HENRY L. TAYLOR, Broker 


“HLTAYLOR” 
NORTH CAROLINA BANK BLDG., WILMINGTON, N.C. 


Bentley's Code Cable Address 


Menhaden Fish Products 
and 


Fertilizer Materials 
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BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc., Clam Shell, Orange 
Peel, Drag line, Special; Electrically Operated and 
Multi Power 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

BURNERS—Sulphur 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

BURNERS—Oil 

Monarch Mfg. “Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CABLEWAYS 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS—For Moving Materials 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARTS—Fertilizer, Standard and Roller Bearing 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CASTINGS—Acid Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
CASTINGS—Iron and Steel 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CEMENT—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
CHAIN DRIVES—Silent ¢ 

Link-Belt Compariy, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAMBERS—Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
8 ae 6ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SULFACID ATLANTA” 


Andrew M. Fairlie | 


ULPHURIC Acid Plants . 

Equipment . . . Operation . 
Cooled Acid Chambers, Gaillard Acid-Cooled Chambers, 
Gaillard Acid Dispersers, Contact Process Sulphuric 
Acid Plants. 


CHEMICALS—Continued 

International Minerals 

Chicago, Il, 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CLUTCHES 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CONCENTRATORS—Sulphuric Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
CONTACT ACID PLANTS 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND DERRICKS 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill, and Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md, 
CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DENS—Superphosphate 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


& Chemical Corporation, 


. Design, Construction, 
. . Mills-Packard Water- 
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DISINTEGRATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
DEYERS—Direct Heat 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
DRIVES—Electric 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
DUMP CARS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND APPLIANCES 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ELEVATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS—Portable 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ENGINES—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
EXCAVATORS AND DREDGES—Drag Line and Cableway 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennesee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
GARBAGE TANKAGE 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


Corporation, 


GEARS—Machine Moulded and Cut 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


GEARS—Silent 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


GELATINE AND GLUE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


GUANO 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 


HOISTS—Electric, Floor and Cage Operated, Portable 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


IRON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
LACING—Belt 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon, for Fertilizers 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Coaal and Ash Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
, Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 

MACHINERY—Pumping 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

MACHINERY—Tankage and Fish Scrap 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 


MAGNETS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
®tedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 


Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NITRATE OVENS AND APPARATUS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACKING—For Acid Towers 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
PANS AND POTS 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PHOSPHATE MINING PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


Corporation, 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Charleston Mining Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 

Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, Del. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
PIPE—Acid Resisting 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
PIPES—Chemical Stoneware 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
PIPES—Wooden 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical 

Chicago, Ill, 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, Del. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 

Potash Co. of America, New York City. 

Union Potash & Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 

United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PULLEYS AND HANGERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
PUMPS—Acid-Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PYRITES—Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
QUARTZ 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N C. 
RINGS—Sulphuric Acid Tower 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, I1l. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


Corporation, 


Corporatio 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCRAPERS—Drag 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SEPARATORS—Including Vibrating 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Magnetic 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SHAFTING 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHOVELS—Power 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Aecid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPROCKET WHEELS (See Chains and Sprockets) 


STACKS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 


SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
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SULPHURIC ACID—Continued 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fila. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fila. 
SYPHONS—For Acid 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TALLOW AND GREASE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith-Rowland, Norfolk, Va. 
Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKAGE—Garbage 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
TANKS 
Sackett & Sons, Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
TILE—Acid-Proof 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOWERS—Acid and Absorption 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
UNLOADERS—Car and Boat 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES—Acid-Resisting 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New 
York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. .— 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn..18 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New 
York City 4, 23 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. ....16 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ..... 25 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. ....24 


Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City, 
Front cover, 20 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York City... Back cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo...— 
Bradley & Baker, New York City 


Charleston Mining Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.— 
Charlotte Chemical Lab., Charlotte, N.C. ..— 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York 


City 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City— 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... — 
Dougherty, Jr., E., Philadelphia, Pa 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga 
Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio... 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ..... 34 


Hayward Company, The, New York City. .34 
Huber Company, L. W., New York City. .— 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City.17 


International Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
EE | Ee er eae 2d cover 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S.C. 27 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 23 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pah ick ansehen as deh da owned 34 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City, 

2d cover 
rig, Mining Co., The, New York 

ity 

Polk Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich. ............ 27 
Potash Co. of America, Baltimore, Md., 

3d cover 
Ruhm, H. D., Columbia, Tenn 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 
WOR anki oi ohn 45 SEA Rak be RES Ces 26 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. .......... 34 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga.....34 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va 

Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. — 


Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, 
POR DORE. 6 os cg neue case scene kee 22 


Stillwell & Gladding, New York City 
—" Nitrogen Products Co., New York 


Taylor, Henry L., Wilmington, N. C 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. ...... — 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. ,21 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Ten- 
nessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. ..........0. 25 
United States Potash Co., New York City. .19 


Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. ....25 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md... ..34 





SAMUEL D. KEIM 


By-Products and 
Fertilizer Materials 


(SINCE 1898) 
1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
E, DOUGHERTY, JR., Manager 
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Hayward Buckets 


MONARCH 


Sprays 
Have replaced other sprays in most bn Pen wr thy Pa, oo. 
plants throughout the world. Made THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
of stoneware. Will not break or . = ‘ 

crack from temperature changes. 
Hard lead body and cap. 


For Scrubbing Acid Gases 


Where acids affect our cast brass ' 
ee GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 
7. eee SO Established 1887 
Fig. 6020 MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. e 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Phila., Pa. Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 
Stillwell & Gladding The Farmers Fertilizer Co. 


Established 1868 COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


WE MAKE ANALYSES OF BULK SUPERPHOSPHATE 
ALL KIN SULPHURIC ACID 


DS 
130 Cedar Street :: NEW YORK | | Acid plant capacity. 45,000 tons. Fertilizer plant capacity, 50,000 tons 
Get in touch with us. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR SALE 

s BE eens Tagan ely —_ sie UP TO 5,000 ACRES OF TENNESSEE 

Hick | Oficial Chemiste for bah Florida Hard Bock PHOSPHATE LANDS 

6 Weigher tad “Sempler for the Metical "Gore: Mineral Rights or Foo Simple 
Desaelation Sa: z : BEST AND SAFEST PLACE TO INVEST 


seed Products 8 at wannah; also Official 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. IDLE MONEY 


115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. Hw. PD. RUHM COLUMBIA, TENN. 





















































ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS Jos. C. JETT 
ISH SCRAP for Fertilizer and Fish Meal for Feed, 
Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Potash Salts, Board of Trade 
Superphosphate (Acid Phosphate), Meals, South Amer- Building 
BROKER || ican and Domestic Tankage and Blood, Foreign Fish NORFOLK, VA. 


Guano. 











WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE, MD 
s oe 


Chemists 














327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 


CHICAGO 
oy 


OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 
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POTASH, COMPANY 
of OPN CUUCA. 


BROADWAY NEW. YORM=CET 
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Nitrogen Makes Bread---Builds Home Defense 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS of Nitrogen, rightly used in balance with ¥ é 
other plant foods, has the capacity t© produce enough extra wheat to make | @ 
some 1,800 loaves of bread. Nitragen, so used, contributes to national 7 
security in times of stress, and to a higher standard of liv- 
ing for everybody, on and off the farm, in times of peace. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 40 rector street 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HOPEWELL, VA. RALEIGH, N.C. . COLUMBIA, S.C. N Waereay 
ATLANTA, GA. _ MONTGOMERY, ALA. MEMPHIS, JENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Headquarters for American-made Nitrogen 


BARRETT NITROGEN SOLUTIONS %& DOMESTIC SULPHATE OF AMMONIA *® ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE OF, om 
‘ 


= 
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